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expedition thither, but his uncle, John of Gaunt, dying at the
time, he seized on the inheritance of Lancaster from his banished
cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke, which wrong made the injured
party a hero in the eyes of the people.

The king, before he departed for Ireland, paid a visit to
Windsor castle, where he had left his young consort under the
tuition of the lady de Coucy, his own first cousin. He arrived
the 1st of May, 1399, and found Isabella grown and improved in
all natural and acquired graces, and rapidly assuming, although
but in her thirteenth year, the appearance of a beautiful young
woman. She was much attached to him ; his visits always caused
pleasant festivals for her; his taste for music and poetry, his
power of conversing with her in her native language, and his gene-
ral attention and tenderness, won her young heart. The king
found occasion to dismiss her lady governess for pride and extra-
vagance, and put in her place the widow of Roger Mortimer, who
was mother of a young son, Edmund Mortimer, heir presumptive
to England. After Richard had attended service at Windsor
church with the young queen, he bade her farewell in the church-
yard. Raising her in his arms, he kissed her, saying, " Adieu,
Madame! adieu, until we meet again." Isabella was overwhelmed
with grief at his departure, over which she mourned so long that
illness ensued.

Henry, the disinherited duke of Lancaster, while king Richard
was settling his Irish sovereignty, invaded England with a small
force from Bretagne, where he had been passing his exile. Land-
ing at Burlington on Ravenspur, a small promontory now de-
stroyed by the waves, he declared he came for his father's rights
and dignities, illegally reft from him by the king. England rose
in his favour, at least an overpowering number did; the London
militia marched with him to Wales, where Richard had just landed
after settling Ireland with that justice and valour which, if it had
been exerted in England, would have made him rank as her best
king instead of her worst. He was made prisoner in Flint castle
with his council, and conducted to London ignominiously by his
usurping cousin. Still he had friends; he had treated Wales with
kindness and justice. One of the distinguished Welsh chiefs,
Owen Glendower, had had a command in Richard's guard of
honour, and was devotedly attached to his king; he pursued the
insulting rabble, that surrounded him, with some of his Welshmen,
and at Lichneld nearly succeeded in rescuing his beloved king
from Henry of Lancaster.

Richard II. was enclosed in the Tower of London, where, during
Ms imprisonment, his abdication took place; his rival being forth-